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Tubular Separators 


Reveal Hidden Treasure 


When the Spaniards discovered Peru they found undreamed of 


treasure. It belonged tu the Aztecs—but the Spaniards seized it. 
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Hidden Treasure is daily slipping,unnoticed, through the fingers of many 


hard working farmers—but they don’t realize it. ‘This treasure is the 
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cream lost through poor skimming 
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methods and the valuable skimmed 
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milk ruined through improper handl- 
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ing. The use of a Dairy Tubular Sepa- 
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rator discovers the treasure—prevents 
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the loss—is a great gain to the farmer. 
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Dairy Tubulars not only save all the cream 
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(skimming at least 25 per cent closer than 
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pans, 15 percent closer than deep setting 
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cans and twice as close as any other 


TUBULAR SEPARATOR separator) but leave the skimmed 
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milk in elegant condition for stock. The lowsupply can, enclosed gears 
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automatic oiling, and ball bearing save a vast amount of labor which 
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users of ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators cannot escape. It's good to 
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know you can sit down to your separator if you want to. There’s 
enough hard work without breaking your back filling high cans and 
turning ‘‘bucket bowls’’ in rigid bearings. 
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Dairy Tubular bowls save a lot of expense and labor. They do not 
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wobble and bind-—do not need repairs—do not clog. They produce 
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perfect cream—are light—may be washed clean in three minutes. 
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Dairy Tubular bowls have but ore tiny piece inside—are the only 
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simple bowls made. 
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Write for Catalog D and learn about Tubulars. 


THE SHARPLES CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. — 


P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Penna. sew. 
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The Zenner Disinfectant Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
desires to congratulate the Students and Faculty of the 
Cornell Agricultural College upon the handsome appro- 
priation they have received and upon the high standard 
of agricultural education which they are maintaining 


Speaking of standards, are you acquainted with Zenoleum, the acknowl- 
edged standard of disinfectants? If you are not, you should be. 


Zenoleum will solve many perplexing problems. There is scarcely an 
ailment of domestic animals in which this reliable disinfectant is not valuable. 


We have booklets which describe the uses and applications of Zenoleum. 
They have been prepared by some of the most prominent Experiment Station 
men and veterinarians in this country and are valuable hand-books for the man 
who is interested in any kind of live-stock. They are free for the asking. Let 
us send them to you. 


Thirty State Experiment Stations use and endorse Zenoleum. 


The International Live Stock Exposition has used Zenoleum dis- 
infectant exclusively for the last three years. 


In a recent test of the disinfecting powers of various dips and disinfectants 
at the Oklahoma Experiment Station, Zenoleum proved more effective 
than any of the other preparations tested, including carbolic ecid and kerosene 
emulsion. These facts mean something. 


Ask for Zenoleum Bulletin 107—a copy of the Oklahoma report. 
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No Trace of Disease 


any one of the three years, 1901, 1902 or 1903 at or follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. 
Is it remarkable? If you saw the shows you know the 
countless thousands in value assembled. -Ihere was 
anxiety among breeders. They had to be assured against 
the spreau of contagious diseases. The management met 
the demand each year by disinfecting with famous 


ZENOLEUM 


Zen leum exclusively. That's high, reliable testimony. Do you use 
~ Zenoleum? It dstroys disease germs, avoids contagion, cures scab, 
cholera and skin diseases, kills lice, removes stomach and intestinal 
wor 1s, establishes and maintains for live stock ideal sanitary conditions. 


“The Great Coal Tar Carbolic Disinfec:azt Dip.” 


Sample gallon of Zenoleum $1.50, express prepaid. 5 gallons $6.25, 
freight p- paid. 1f you breed live stock you should learn what Zenoleum 
will do for you. Ask for free Zenoleum handbooks, ‘Veterinary Ad- 
viser"’ and ‘Piggie's Troubles.” A postal will bring them. 


eaZenner Disinfectant Go., 4 Bates St., Batre, Mich. : 
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In writing to advertisers please mention Tuk Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 
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Professors, Assistant Professors, 
Instructors and Students in 


ae, Gen £2. 6. 2, me. BD, FV. Go & FP. 


You are all invited to visit the 


Men’s 
Outfitting Department 


At 326 Heustis Street 


And examine our down-to-date 
stock of Custom Made Suits, 
Overcoats, Raincoat, Trousers and 
everything in the Gent's Line 


Sporting Goods 


Latest Style Shoes, Gym. Suits and Gym. Shoes 


At $3.00 and $3.50 


In our merchants tailoring depart- 
ment, you can have an All-Wool 
Suit made to order for $15 and 
upwards. We make the OFFICIAL 
CORNELL UNIFORM to order for $1050. 


We Guarantee them to ht. 


P. S.—The Cadet Cap worn last year is not official. We 
sell the Official Cadet Cap. 


>. t. NEVINS 


326 HUESTIS STREET ITHACA, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMan., 
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The Triangle Book Shop 
Sheldon Gourt 


‘Text Books 
Stationery 
Fountain Pens 
Note Books 


Pictures 
Krames 
Chocolates 
Candies 


‘‘Gourtesy and Quality ” 


The Triangle Book Shop 
Sheldon Gourt 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


are most decidedly 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


After this is said, the whole Separator story is told 
The moral is obvious. If youare not a DeLaval enthusiast 


it is only because you lack DeLaval experience. 


Once a man uses a DeLaval machine, he sticks to it—it 
always satisfies, never disappoints. This cannot be said 
of imitating separators. The De Laval machines prove 


their supremacy by consistent, perfect results, day by day. 


An interesting catalogue will be sent free on request, 
together with name of nearest local agent who will gladly 


show machines 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


RANDOLPH & Canat STs., . 121 Youviure,SQquare, 
se CHICAGO. General Offices : MONTREAL. 
75 & 77 Yor Srreet, 


1213 F T Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
248 McOremor AveNnuE, 


9 & 11 Deumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CouNTRYMAN. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


By Dr. W. H. Jordan, 


Director of the Gen 


MONG the most important de- 
A cisions which a co:lege stu- 
dent must make are those 
which pertain to the determination 
f his lines of study. There was a 
time when these decisions were not 
to any extent left to the student. 
one curriculum was open to him 
and from that no deviation was al- 
lowed. Now a system of electives is 
established in many institutions which 
allows a student great latitude in sel- 
ecting the larger part of his work. and 
it is only required (or should be) 
that the subjects and arrangement 
shall be properiy co-ordinated. This 
change from a dogmatic to a liberal 
treatment of the student we commonly 
regard as advantageous to his intel- 
lectual welfare and to his ultimate suc- 
cess. Dut the situation has its dangers, 
It is obvious that a student's selec- 
tion of studies will be materially influ- 
enced, if not controlled, by his per- 
sonal estimate of values, and as young 
men and women enter college for 
greatly unlike reasons and with widely 
varying ends in view, it is certain that 
there will be no agreement as to values, 
and it is quite likely that some esti- 
mates will be neither accurate nor wise. 
There certainly must be at least a few 
things in a college training that are 
alike valuable and necessary to all per- 
sons, no matter where they live or what 
they do. 
emerson once wrote that “life is a 
search after power.” This suggests 
thatthe young person seeks a c llege 
course in order to acquire greater per- 
sonal power in some direction. Per- 
sonal power, power to master, power to 
control, measures what a man is as an 
effective force or agent, sometimes in 
one line of effort and sometimes in 
another. 


va Experiment Station 


Personal power being in the man 
what steam is in the engine, let us con- 
sider what it is in its essentials, how 
it may be applied and what it should 
accomplish. We may leave out of 
discussion all except the — stu- 
dent of serious purpose who is 
moved by a strong determination to 
accomplish something. How then shal 
such a student apply his time and en- 
ergy when in college in order that he 
may gain the largest degree of per- 
sonal power, which he may use for the 
highest and most worthy ends? 

The relations which every person 
must sustain in order to meet life's 
normal conditions and in which per- 
sonal power determines influence and 
success are in general two: the relation 

f the individual to other individuals 
either singly or in the mass, in other 
words the social relation, and the re- 
lation to an occupation. While the so- 
cial and the occupation relations do 
not stand entirely apart, but are more 
or less interrelated, we may use this 
classification for the purposes of dis- 
Cussion, 

In what do man’s social relations 
consist? He is a citizen of the nation. 
of the state and of the municipality. As 
such, if he is a worthy citizen, he must 
exercise his civic rights and meet his 
civic responsibilities. He is a member 
of a church organization, perhaps, and 
in this relation or in some other he 
must meet ethical problems affecting 
the individual and the community. 
He lives with others in a home and he 
may be the largest factor in determin- 
ing its ideals and standards. These 
are human relations, the relations of 
man to man. They involve not only 
the fulfillment of duty to others but 
the exercise of influence over others. 
Whether this duty is met and this in- 
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fluence exerted so as to promote the 
highest interest of and of the 
individual depends not alone upon a 
man’s moral purpose but in part upon 
his clearness of vision—upon what he 
knows of those facts and principles 
that jie at the base of social and econ- 
omic conditions. Ignorance of a 
sound philosophy of social and political 
conditions, even though “sanctified,” 
is dangerous in any but a social 
and political zero. 

But even if a man’s knowledge is 
extensive and accurate then his influ- 
ence, that is, his power over others, 
outside of example is the power to 
convince or persuade, a power largely 
dependent upon an ability to think 
cleariy combined with a readiness of 
speech and accuracy and attractiveness 
of expression in presenting the truth. 

Besides a man’s duty to society there 
is his obligation to himself which calls 
upon him” to fit himself to get from 
life’s experiences the largest and most 
satisfactory enjoyments. Literature, 
art, music, the platform are among his 
opportunities and his appreciation of 
these and what he appropriates from 
them will certainly depend to a large 
degree upon knowledge of a certain 
kind. The man who knows little of 
literature, who does not understand 
the simple terms of philosophy and to 
whom much of the vocabulary of this 
scientific age is meaningless has ser- 
ious limitations and is scarcely an ideal 
product of college halls. 

It is in the various human relations 
which call us to the fulfillment of duty, 
which involve personal influence and 
in which we find our highest enjoy- 
ments that we exercise the chiefest 
powers with which we are endowed, 
powers that stand in the most import- 
ant relations of any to social and indi- 
vidual welfare. 

In the light of the foregoing con- 
clusions let us consider the case of the 
young man who enters college simply 
in order to fit himself for a particular 
occupation. This young man, and we 
fear he is increasingly in evidence, 
affirms that he is seeking a college 
training simply because of its commer- 
cial value, that is because the college 
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graduate is likely to command for his 
time or services a larger money com- 
pensation than the non-graduate. 

Such a= student in selecting his 
generally that he 
wants nothing but that which is “prac- 
tical” or which bears directly on his 
chosen occupation. Language, litera- 
ture, economics, philosophy and ethics, 
only so far as it is “prac- 
tical” he useless for his 
purpose. He would cultivate to the 
highest possible degree his ability to 
do a particular thing and would pay 
no attention to his intellectual devel 
opment in any other direction. 

There are several reasons why 
student decides unwisely. 

In the first place, the possession of a 
knowledge . technical facts combined 
with skill of the hand and eye 
not ceimeile give the power which is 
essential to larg There is no 
power in a fact or in a technical pro- 
cess. The power which we are dis- 
cussing lies in the man and its exercise 
of what he knows. 
Two men may have equal knowledge 
of the composition of soils, fertilizers 
and crops but be very unequal in their 
success in applying this knowledge, 
this in Loquality being due, outside of 
differences in natural ability, to unlike 
mental power, that is to unlike ability 
to reason and co-ordinate facts in their 
bearing upon a particular problem. 
Such reasoning power from 
mental discipline and certain 
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discards as 
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does 


success, 


comes in the use 


comes 
while 


technical studies have high disciplinary 


attention to these alone does not 
produce a well-rounded and symmet- 
rical mental development,—the result 
is a one-sided development and_ the 
subject of it has serious limitations of 
mental vision. 

Moreover, every occupation has its 
economic and social relations and suc- 
cess sometimes depends more largely 
upon a clear vision concerning econ- 
omic conditions and the ability to di- 
rect and control men than it does upon 
mere technical expertness. The fact 
is, the man whose vision is clearest and 
broadest in regard to affairs and so- 
ciety as a whole is, other things being 
equal, the best equipped man, the man 


value, 
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of the greatest power, whether in busi- 
ness or professional life. 

Still further, the student who would 
pursue only practical studies virtually 
assumes that a man’s occupation is the 
chief thing in his life. It is so far 
as bread winning in concerned, but 
bread winning is properly not so much 
an end in means to 
larger ends. Unfortunately men make 
the gaining of wealth a chief end and 
aim, but a life so devoted is distorted 
and misses ‘argersvalues. 


itself as it is a 


If we labor 
wisely we do so in order that we may 
have the best possible homes, render 
the largest possible social service and 
ecure for ourselves in return intellect- 
ual and moral enlargement and refine- 
iment. Shall the young man assume, 
then, that the farm or the shop is to be 
the chiefest thing in his life and shall 
ihe college allow him 
studies on this basis ? 
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fortunately some young men, even 
hefore the time of entering college 
arrives, acquire a broad view of what 
life shou'd be and desire to fit them- 
selves, not only for business success 
but to be efficient and useful members 
of society. These have come to per- 
ceive, faintly perhaps, that large and 


true success consists not alone in the 


power which a man acquires and uses 
for mere personal ends, but more large- 
ly in the social service which he is able 
to render. 

Students of this class, even though 
they are fitting themse:ves for a par- 
ticular will not despise 
the humanities, but will make every ef- 
fort to so extend their period of study 
that they will secure a broad and lib- 
eral training. 


occupati Nn, 


In considering the essentials of per- 
sonal power the student of agriculture 
should not be regarded as an exception. 
Phere is nowhere 
itv for the 
and 


a greater oOppe yrtun- 
fruitfu! 
political 


exercise of social 
wisdom and influence 
than by the man who is to be a leader 
among the agricultural people. To be 
an instructive example for the 
farm methods is certainly a 
worthy position to attain, but to be a 
good farmer is not necessarily to be a 
xood or useful citizen. 


best 


most 


When, however, there is added to 
business intelligence a wise and strong 
influence in ali that makes for the civic 


and social welfare of the community we 


have an iliustration 
fills all the 


who 


f a man who ful- 
functions of a citizen and 
stands as a safeguard against 
political and social disaster. 

























































































































































































































































































HIE Model Dairy of the World's 
air located near the center of 
the Palace of Agriculture is 

fully equipped with all of the latest ap- 
pliances for dairy use. It is built on 
the show case plan for the purpose of 
displaying to those who are unfamiliar 
with dairy work the machinery in op- 
eration and the dairy products pre- 
pared for the market. To those who 
are familiar with dairy work it reveals 
the most sanitary and convenient ar- 
rangement of dairy machinery which 
modern methods can afford. 

The operating creamery as it is cail- 
ed is 250 feet long and 20 feet wide 
with 20 feet between floor and ceiling 
for ventilation. One entire side of the 
dairy is lined with small windows at 
the top for the purpose of lighting. 
The walls beneath these windows are 

ade of Ruina‘d’s 
fhe large glass plates on the opposite 


porcelain enanel. 
sce are 8 by & feet in size, and are so 
set that all operations in the dairy are 
visible from the outside. 

The “Model Dairy” is divided into 


roowrs in the following order: a record 


room, chemical laboratory, where milk 
is analyzed from the cows that are 
in the Dairy Cow Demonstration, a 


cheese room, a farm dairy room, a 
rv room where the pasteurizing 
and churning is done, 


erator, a sanitary 


a dairy refrig- 
milk room where 


milk is clarified and bottled, a number 


and a booth 
where milk, cream and buttermi!k are 
sold. 

The milk testing laboratory is equip- 
ped with five different styles of Bab- 
cock testers furnished by the Vermont 
arm Machine Co., of Bellows Falls, 
\t., and the Creamery Package Co. of 
Chicago, Il. 


f wash and store rooms, 


There is also a display of various 
products that are manufactured from 
milk: Casein paste paint, cold water 
paint, water proof paint, casein glue 
in paste form, pure milk sugar in crys- 
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THE MODEL DAIRY OF THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


By C. W. 












Melick. 








taline form, dry mitk containing butter 
fat, extra pure powdered casein for 
food purposes, refined Commercial milk 
sugar in powdered form, dry skimmed 
milk in powdered form, and crude cas- 
ein from milk. 

The 
three 


cheese room is equipped with 
150-vallon vats, eutters, moulds, 
presses and a curing room. 

The creamery room is) turnished 
with a 150-gallon tempering vat, a 
Twentieth Century Heater, two sani 
tary milk pumps, one LU. 5S. 
separator of 1, 
me Alpha DelLaval cream = separator 


cream 
1,500 pounds capacity, 


of 3,000 pounds capacity, one Danish 


Weston eream separator of 3,000 
pounds per hour, one Reed pasteurizer 
end star milk cooler, One 1oo-gallon 
ripener and two starter cans, a Stur- 
gess & urns pasteurizer, a Dovd 


cream ripening vat, a No, A2 Disbrow 
churn and compressed air pump for 
mn the pasteurizer 


‘| he 


wer. 


forcing the cream fr 
into the churn. nachinery is all 
run by motor p 
furnished 
ith a Simpson's “Jumbo” mould and 


‘ . >] . 
1 r, several sm 


The farm dairy room is 


Wl churns and print 
rs, and a Warl Niefer filter. 

Phe sanitary milk plant contains an 
\Ipha DeLaval cream separator of 
1,000 capacity, a Farrington pasteur 
izer, an up-to-date bottle filler, and a 
ten-ton refrigerating 
is used for cooling the dairy refrig 
erator, milk boxes in the booth, and the 
water that is used in th 
partirent. 


machine, which 


creamery de 
This 1c machine is Ooper- 
ated by a fifteen horse power Keystone 
motor. 

This is no doubt the most c 
plant of latest scientific 
that has ever been put 


mplete 
machinery 
in Operation. 
The dairy is operated in a_practi- 
cal business wav as well as for display. 
every pound of butter, cream, milk or 
buttermilk is accounted for by the 


beckkeeper in the booth. 
The work in the testing room is done 
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by a student of the Wisconsin, one of 
Purdue, and one of Missouri Univer- 
sity. The farm dairy room and 
creamery is operated by a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska. From 
one hundred to two hundred pounds 
of butter are made there every day. 
It is all sold at the dairy at 25¢ per 
pound and there is a demand for more. 

These laboratories are under the su- 
pervision f Professor erf of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College 

The sanitary milk plant is run by a 
student of the Hlinois University, and 
the booth by Miss Bottorff of Purdue 


7 


and sample the milk of each cow in 
the Jersey barn three times every day. 
They also watch each milker to see 
that no dishonest work is done. <A 
student of beriin College, Ohio, and 
one of Missouri University conduct the 
work in the Short Horn barn; one 
from Ames Agricultural College, lowa, 
and one from Missouri have the over- 
sight of the work in the Holstein barn, 
and one from Illinois University and 
one from Ames College, Iowa, are in 
charge of the Brown Swiss barn. The 
two latter students together with a 
student from Chicago and Wisconsin 
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University. These departments are 
controlled by the St. Louis Sanitary 
l dairy Co. 

The “Model Dairy” is supplied with 
milk from the herds on exhibition in 
the Dairy Cow Demonstration Test. 
Twenty-five Jerseys, twenty - nine 
Short Horns, fifteen Holsteins, and 
five Brown Swiss are competing for 
$2,000.00 in prizes offered for the cows 
producing the largest amount of butter 
fat and other solids at the least cost for 
one hundred and twenty days. 

A student of the University of Wis- 
consin and one of Bellevue College, 
Nebraska, weigh the feed and milk, 


YEARS 


Universities figure the amount of but- 
ter fat and other solids produced by 
each cow from the daily reports made 
by the boys in the testing laboratory. 
They also figure the cost of feed and 
value of milk products. 

This test is being carried on under 
ihe supervision of Professor Farring- 
ton of the University of Wisconsin. 

very student emploved has had 
special training in agricultural work, 
most of them having specialized in 
Dairy Husbandry. The entire system 
is a unique, practical plan, where a 
great deal of information may be ob- 
tained by visitors to the fair. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL STUDENT’S OBLIGATION 


By H.W. Collingwood, 


Editor Rural New Yorker 


T seems to be settled in all civilized 
countries that three classes of citi- 
zens are entitled to a trade edu- 

cation at public expense. The soldier, 
the sailor and the farmer are selected 
as peculiar wards of the State. Solcier 
and sailor fight for their country. It 
is generally understood that the life of 
the educated soldier belongs to his 
country. Since he paid the State noth- 
ing for his training his life is a con- 
stant demand note, and he must pay 
the obligation at call. A West Point 
eraduate who refused to serve in the 
army in time of a just and unavoidable 
war would be voted an ungrateful fel- 
low who shirked an obligation. 

Many of us who have obtained our 
education at an agricultural college 
fail to realize that the obligation to 
the Fatherland is really as great with 
us as with the educated soldier. If 
we will stop and think for a moment 
this point will be made clear. Society 
does not train lawyers, doctors and 
carpenters out of its own pocket, but 
for ages it has been thought wise to 
train special men to fight for the rest. 
The reason why the farmer was in- 
cluded with the fighter in this class 
was because civilization has taught us 
that the man who feeds his countrymen 
is a more useful citizen than he who 
fights for them, and that special train- 
for the feeders of 

notion as for its fighters. Many 
reasons have been given for the 
founding of our agricultural colleges 
end the efforts to organize a system of 
eericultural education distinct from 
the old idea of a classica! college train- 
ing. The true reason for it was found 
in the clear-eved vision of far-seeing 
iren who saw that the most useful citi- 
zen of the country must be broadened 
and taught along the line of his own 
work. As we dignify and ennoble the 
life of the feeder we shall bring the 
balance of the power back from the 
hands of the fighter. 


ing is as necessary 


| would like to point out to every 


agricultural student at Cornell that 
when he accepts the offer of a farmer's 
education he assumes an obligation, 
His country has just as much right to 
demand his services as she has to call 
upon the educated soldier at West 
Point or the educated sailor at Annap- 
olis. Some of our colleges have strug- 
g ed on with so few students that a boy 
was almost justified in thinking he 
put the college under obligation to him- 
self for attending it. That time has 
gone, and it should now be a part of 
the creed of every agricultural college 
in the land that when the State edu- 
cates a farmer the State has a right to 
a share of that farmer's life. I have 
heard old teachers Say that the defect 
in the proposed agricultural education 
is that it cuts out all the spiritual side 
of the classical course, and leaves noth- 
ing but the material side. They say 
it is like eating bread an butter in 
a boarding house, when the meal 
should carry an idea of what home 
costs and means. | know that this ob- 
jection has kept some farmers from 
sending their boys to an agricultural 
ci il 


1 would remove it by making 


Th ft 
college and student remember the ob- 
ligation to country. 


| have often wondered just why 
voung men attended agricultural col- 
leges twenty vears ago. Many of them 
cannot give the real reason. In my 
own case I know that two facts led me 
to an agricu:tural course. There had 
come into my life a settled and uncon- 
querable feeling that I could not be 
satisfied until I had at least tried to 
obtain an education of some sort. At 
that time | did not know what 
tion” 


“educa- 
means, and therefore lost much 
of the inspiration that should go with 
it. I entered an agricultural college 
because the qualifications for admission 
were within my reach, and it was pos- 
sible for me te pay my way with my 
own labor. | did not realize at that 
time, nor did my classmates realize 
the nobler purpose for which the col- 
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lege was established. It was to us a 
public convenience, a cheap source of 
education such as it was, and I regret 
to say that we patronized it with what 
seems to me now a selfish motive. I 
regret that the eariy agricultural col- 
leges did not start with something of 
the following proposition to young 
men: 


“Your country needs you on the 
farm as fand owner and worker. 
Hhile we respect the ambition of any 
young man to help himself and train 
his powers for his own benefit this in- 
stitution is supported not so much to 
put education within reach of the in- 
dividual as to strengthen and dignify 
agriculture, As military and naval 
students take the oath of allegiance to 
their country, so those who enter here 
io study at public expense assume a 
public obiigation!’ 

The earlier colleges felt themselves 
too weak and too poor to make this 
the dominating idea of their life. That 
is one reason why they failed for so 
long. The State wrongly judged 
their success by the number of students 
they attracted. They could only com- 
pete with other institutions with the 
advantage of free tuition. In some 
cases their courses were arranged so as 
to help this unfair competition with in- 


stitutions not supported by the State. 
No college or student can have true 
power as a mere imitator. If the agri- 
cultural colleges are to endure they 
must teach agriculture in such a way 
that it will inspire students to realize 
the obligation | have mentioned. I 
want to these things now 
because the Agricultural College of 
Cornell University is entering upon 
a new era. It has now the strong 
backing of the State, and _ what 
is of far greater importance, the expec- 
tant confidence of the farmers of New 
York State. | doubt whether the his- 
tory of education in this country re- 
cords a greater educational oppor- 
tunity than has been offered Cornell. 
| doubt whether the University yet rea- 
lizes it fully. This opportunity will 
be met tess by members of the faculty 
than by students who feel under obli- 
gations to do certain definite things :— 

(Own a piece of farm land. 

Work with their own hands upon it 
if possible. 

Never disparage the business of 
farming, but talk of its possibilities 
rather than its advantages. 

Act as a missionary to carry the 
knowledge of agricultural 
down as well as up. 

Feel that by doing these things you 
are serving your country. 


say 


science 


FORGET-ME-NOT 


HEN to the flowers so beau- 


tiful— 


The Father gave a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one 
(All timidly it came) 
And standing at its Father’s feet, 
And gazing in his face— 
It said in low and trembling tones, 
With sweet and gentle grace 

“Dear God, the name thou gavest 


me 


Alas! I have forgot.” 


Then kindly 
down, 


looked 


the Father 


And said, “Forget-me-not.” 


—Selected. 
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FROM CITY TO COUNTRY 


By Lee A. Chase, Cornell 04. 


HE College of Agriculture is an 
institution primarily for the 
instruction of farmers’ 

It offers them an opportunity for the 
study of the natural sciences and of 
their bearing on agriculture. It pre- 
pares them to become farmers just as 
other professional and technica! courses 
prepare men to become doctors, law- 
yers or engineers. 

If the the farmers’ 
sons, why do so many city men enter 
it? Surely 
make a farmer out of a man who does 
not know a plow from a horse-rake. A 
knowledge of the chemical composition 
of plants or of their Latin names will 
not enab'e a man to plow a straight 
furrow. 

We have ail heard similar remarks. 
But why, then, do so many men come 
directly from the farm to the college 

f Law or Medicine or Engineering ? 
These boys know just as little of the 
professions which they have chosen as 
do their city friends know of 
practical agriculture. Yet we do 
not insist that a country boy practice 
medicine for a time to get experience 
Why insist 
that a city boy spend some time on a 
farm before entering an agricultural 
Cc llege ? 

His work in college will be a direct 
preparation for future work on the 
farm. A one or two years’ special 
course, including a large amount of 


sons, 


course is for 


a college course cannot 


before he goes to c lege. 


practical work under competent in- 
struction, will familiarize him with 
farm methods as the same length of 
time spent in aimless farming could not 
do. White he must still acquire ex- 
perience before he can operate a farm 
with profit, he will gain that experi- 
ence much more quickly and with 
iess expense than if he had not gone 
to college. 

The regular four years’ course of- 
fers even better opportunities. The 
general culture, the knowledge of 
the sciences which are related to ag- 
riculture, and the more detailed study 

f purely agricultural subjects which 
it affords combine to make the grad- 
uate a more successful farmer and a 
happier man. 

The offers, excellent 
preparation for some work which does 
not involve actual farm practice. 
Chemistry, Botany, Dairy, Landscape 


course also, 


\rchitecture, Nature Study and For- 


estry open opportunities for those 
who do not intend to become farmers. 

Whatever may be their special pur- 
pose for coming to college the en- 
thusiasm about them, the earnest 
work of their teachers and the at- 
tractiveness of the subjects can not 
fail to exert a strong influence. 

Let us not look with pity on the 
city boy who is studying agriculture 
in college. He has chosen that call- 
ing and is preparing for it in the wisest 
Way. 
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CORNELL’S NEW POULTRY BUILDING 


By 


URINGthe summer a new build- 
ing has been erected which is 
to be known as the Pouitry 

Headquarters. This is the main 
building of the Poultry Depart- 
ment. It is a _ two-story © struc- 
ture, 46 feet long by 30 feet wide, 
with a basement under the = entire 
building. — It roof with 
six doubk windows, which 
makes a pleasing architectural 
effect. The large basement, which is 
well lighted and has a very high ceil- 


has a Swiss 
cl rmer 


ver\ 


ing, contains the incubator cellar, 30 
feet square, slaughter house and egg 
room, and a root. cellar, 
iox 16. The first floor is to be divid- 
cd into a large feed room for storing 
grain, cooking, weighing and mixing 
feed, a locker and wash room, read- 
ing room, museum, office and a car- 
penter shop. The second floor wt'l 
contain six rooms, each about 15 feet 
square, with two dormer windows in 
each. Five of these rooms will be 
occupied by the poultry student as- 
sistants who do all the work at the 


10 X 20, 


vyofessor J. FE. Rice 


poultry plant and who assist in giv- 
ing instruction in poultry practice. 
By this experiment in student labor 
it is hoped to give the most promising 
students who have completed the reg- 
ular, one year or special courses, an 
opportunity to do advanced work in 
experimentation and to acquire spec- 
ial skill in poultry management, which 
can only come through the personal 
handling of poultry day in and day 
out. 

A certain wage is paid these student 


assistants which enables them to earn 
money while obtaining their education. 
ach student assistant is given com- 
plete charge and is held responsible 
for a certain part of the poultry work 
for a given time. The assigments 
are then changed so that during the 
vear 


each student assistant will have 


had charge and will have done al! of 
the various kinds of work on the Uni- 


which now contains 
fifteen varieties and about 500 indi- 
viduals. 


versity plant, 
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The Cornell Countryman 
The Cornell 


is published by the stud- 
Countryman : 


ents of the Co lege of 
\griculture. 


io b 


i the college, in regard to this mat- 


Last year there seemed 


some misunderstanding, outside 


ter. Some thought it was a magazine 


published by the entire college, the 


faculty as well as the students. Sev- 


ral letters of business regarding the 


paper were received by members of 
the faculty. This is a wrong impres- 
sion. The magazine is published by 
the student body alone. The advice of 


iiic members of the faculty is asked 


end much work them for 


the ( 


is done by 
untryman. The faculty, how- 
ever, is not resp msible for the char- 
acier of the magazine. 


With 


try man 


this issue the Cornell Coun- 


begins its second volume. 


But litthe change will be made from 
the magazine of the 


The 


ing 


previous year. 


character of the articles dur- 


the year will be threefold ; 


practical, educational and _ scientific. 
Special attention will be given to the 
practical problems which confront the 


We also 


column to 


average farmer of to-day. 


wish the Former Student 
continue as one of the strong features 


of the Magazine. 
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The Countryman _ bids 
To New those students who come 
Students : : : 

to Cornell for the first 
time a hearty welcome. It also ex- 


tends a greeting to those who come 


back as graduates or as undergradu- 
ates. We ask a hearty co-operation 
all. that the 
Countryman belongs to all of us. 


Ikach student should feel as deep an 


from you Remember 


interest in its success as do the mem- 
What the 
does for the magazine is done grat- 
uitously. 


bers of the board. board 
We ask you then to take a 
pride in your college paper and be 


willing to help in every way possible. 


The In this connection we 
Student's call attention to the art- 
Obligation icle in our present issue 
by W. EL. Collingwood. Mr. Colling- 
wood’s words strike home. It is a 


privilege to be a Cornell, 


but it is an opportunity that carries 


student at 
also an obligation. In proportion as 
we get much from our college, others 
will expect much from us. If this 
spirit of service and loyalty, however, 
is strong within us, when our college 
days are over, our lives will continue 


to be an honor to Cornell. 


We publish in this issue 
an article by Dr. W. H. 
Jordan, the 


ur 


Progressive 
Methods at 


Geneva Station director of 


experiment station at Geneva. 
frontispiece represents the new barn at 
this station, the 
made by Dr. 


plans for which were 
Jordan himself. The 
the ex- 
perimental and its construction is such 


primary purpose of barn is 


as to allow perfect control in experi- 
ment work, especially in the line of 
sanitary milk. It also offers opportu- 


nity for conducting feeding and di- 
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gestion experiments and investigations 
It is not a 
commercial barn, yet at the same time 


in storing forage crops. 


it offers many suggestions to the busi- 
ness farmer. Dr. Jordan is a Cornell 
received his 


man, 


having doctor’s 


degree here. He is energetic and am- 


bitious and since he has been at 
Geneva has completely reorganized the 
Station. With the exception of the 
Chemical Labratory, every building 
now on the Station grounds has been 


buiit or completely changed by him. 


We 


tention to the change 


wish to call at- 
The National 
Nurseryman E Cae Lae 
in editorial 
National 


the official organ of the American As- 


manage- 
ment of the Nurseryman, 
sociation of Nurserymen and one of 
the leading trade journals among our 
and fruit 
Mr. Ralph T. the 


editor, has retired from the company 


nurservinen grower:rs. 


Olcott, former 


to devote himself more exclusively to 
The 


new editor is Professor John Craig. 


other publishing — enterprises. 

We cannot better state the purpose 
of the National Nurseryman than to 
quote a portion of Professor Craig's 
“The 


mission of the Journal is to act as a 


editorial foreword. He = says: 


medium of exchange between nur- 
serymen, a bureau of information for 
grower and planter alike. Primarily 
a trade journal, yet its sympathies are 
with the man who buys to make his 
home more homelike, or fills his or- 
chard or vineyard, as well as the man 
who grows to sell. The interests of 
the two are inseparable. The better 
the the the 
larger his sales; the better the variety, 
We would 


ask the confidence of the grower and 


tree nurseryman grows, 


the larger the demand. 


the planter on these matters of qual- 
ity of stock and excellence of variety. 
Our columns will be open to a fair, 
above 


board, discussion of 


methods 
Let the Nation- 
al Nurseryman be a medium of prac- 


and intrinsic values. 


tical as we:l as commercial informa- 
tion.” 

Professor Craig adds that the Jour- 
nal wishes to bring the nurserymen in- 
to closer touch with the station worker, 
and to this end he announces a spec- 
shall 


timeiy reviews of experiment station 


ial department which make 
publications bearing upon the work of 
the tree grower as well as of the tree 
planter. 


He concludes with these words :— 
“The paper must be thoroughiy alive ; 
it must be sane; it must be up-to-date 
and reliable. All 


cannot be 


these things it 


We 


confidently expect that our subscribers 


without your help. 
will not only be interested in reading 


the Nurseryman, but wiil wish to 
swell the news column by contributing 
timely items.” 

the 


We know already that Na- 


tional maintain 


Nurseryman — will 
these standards, and we feel that in 
these last words Professor Craig has 
aptly expressed our own feeling in re- 
gard to the Corneil Countryman. 
The the 


wish to feel that they have the united 


editors of Countryman 
interest and support of all Cornell ag- 
An that takes 
pleasure in hearing what other Cor- 


riculturists. interest 
nellians are doing, and a support that 
gladly contributes a news item or a 
helpful thought, and thus binds us to- 
gether by a common interest in each 
other and by a common loyalty for 
the “better things” for which our col- 


lege stands. 
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GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


The Bureau of Soils, 
Department of Agriculture, has un- 
dertaken two soil survey areas in 
New York State during the season of 
1904. The larger of these consti- 
tutes all of Cayuga County south of 
latitude 43 north, while the smaller 
area, adjoining it on the south, com- 
prises practicaily all of the six north- 
ern townships of Tompkins County. 
The total area included in both maps 
will amount to something over 1,000 
square miles. 

Mr. J. E. Lapham and Mr. H. H. 
Bennett of the Bureau of Soils have 
charge of the Cayuga County area, 
and Professor J. \. Bonsteel of the 
Bureau of Soils, at ‘present assigned 
to Cornell University, has been assist- 
ed by Mr. M. Quiroga, a graduate 
student in soils and agronomy, in the 
survey of 

The will comprise litho- 
erap maps accompanying a descrip- 
tion of the soil tvpes, methods of agri- 


United States 


Tompkins County. 
surveys 


culture, special crops and adaptations 
They will be pub- 
lished as separate reports and are ex- 


of crops to soils. 


pecied to appear in one vear's time. 


The Tompkins County area in- 
cludes more than a dozen distinct 
classes of sois. These are represent 


ed on the map classified according to 


varying proportions of clay, silt and 
sand in the soil. The correlation of 
several of these soils with those of the 


grape region of northern Chautauqua 
county will be of interest to the horti- 
culturist. 

In addition to the actual areal work 
it is probable that a limited amount 
of experimental work will soon be 
taken up in northern Tompkins coun- 
tv to determine the control- 
ling soil fertility. 

With the completion of these maps 
an almost unbroken belt of soil sur- 


factors 


veys will be formed extending from 
Lake Ontario to the Pennsylvania 
line. The Wayne county area of 1902 


and the Syracuse area of 1903, join 
the Cayuga area of 1904 on the north. 
This is extended south by the Tomp- 








kins 


County area which is separate 
from the LDigflats area of Chemung 
County by an interval of only ten or 
twelve miles. In this way all of the 
major soil types of Central and West- 
ern New York have been classified 
and studied in these five areas. 


In addition to its force engaged in 
forest-reserve work, the Bureau of 
lorestry has this summer 116 skilled 
men in the field. Of these 68, scat- 
tered in 26 States, are studying com- 
mercia: trees, making working plans 
for woodlots and forests, and gather- 
ing data invaluable for the proper 
management of wooded areas. The 
remaining 48 experts, divided among 
10 other States, are studying means 
f replacing the forest on lands from 
which it has 


been denuded, 


plans for tracts to be 


making 
forest- 
ed, and planting in the western forest 
reserves. they will gather 
and condensed 
1¢ Office force this winter, and put 
into shape for practical us 


lhe data 


will be W rked over 


1 
i 


bv t 


x * x 


\n index to the Experiment Sta- 
tion Record has just been published 
by the U. S. Department of Agricel 
Washington. Ievervbody 
welcomes this useful 
valuable 


ture in 
surely 
lot of condensed 
an access to which has thus been mat 


key to a 
material, 
easy. The book fills a long-felt wat 
line of books. facili 
tating the use of the best agricultural 
and scientific literature. 


in the reference 


Corne:] Nature Study Leaflets is 


the title of a new publication to ap 


pear in November. The work will 
comprise selections from Nature 
Study Leaflets, Home Reading 
Courses, Junior Naturalists’ Month- 


lies and other material previously 
published by the College. The book 
will include about 500 pages and will 
be published by the State and distrib- 
uted by the College to all New York 
app-icants who send the 


postage. 


necessary 


din 
t of 
Alled 
scat- 

m- 
ans 
her- 
Oper 
The 
long 
eans 
rom 
king 
rest- 
rest 
ther 
nsed 


put 
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CORNELL 


NEW STUDENTS 


To New Agricultural Students : Greet- 
mg! 

You are now entering on a new 
life. You are to devote yourselves 
to new ideals. Here are men and wo- 
men who have given their lives to the 
acquiring of knowledge in special 
fields; this knowledge they will give 
you freely. More than that, they will 
give you advice, for they are men 
and women of experience and they 
have thought deeply on the problems 
that have confronted them. Every 
good teacher has a strong personality 
and individuality ; this personality will 
influence you, even though it be 
so complex as to escape analysis. To 
the student, the teacher is usually more 
important than the subject that he 
teaches. You should aim to come 
into close touch with many teachers, 
even though their particular subjects 
for the time may not interest you. 
You need point of view more than 
you need facts. 

You represent a new name in edu- 
cation. You are an agricultural stud- 
ent. Only in recent vears has agricul- 
ture taken its place with the subjects 
that are considered to be worthy of 
attention in a college or university. 
\griculture has been dignified; it is 
now an academic subject; it may be 
as efficient means of training the mind 


as other academic subjects ; it has won 
its place with difficulty: it has little 
in tradition to sustain it as an educa- 
tional force,—therefore it depends on 
you to maintain and to forward its 


newly acquired importance. The val- 
ue of such education is proved by its 
products. 

You are to associate with many 
men of many minds. It would be a 
mistake if you were to confine your 
acquaintanceship to the College of Ag- 
ricutture. Here you have an oppor- 
tunity to get a point of view from 
every angle upon any public question. 
If you quit college a narrow-minded 
man, you will not be an educated man, 


NEWS 


however we:l you have passed your 
subjects. 

Your life at college will be some- 
what isolated from the strenuous af- 
fairs of the time. Herein will lie 
much of its value, for your ideals will 
have free pay and your conclusions 
will be unbiased by contemporaneous 
contingencies. Ly the time you leave 
college, your habit of thought should 
be so well set that your judgments 
unconsciously will rest upon funda- 
mental integrity and justice. 

Those who teach are glad of every 
earnest new student, because it means 
one more opportunity to help uplift 
their fellow men. They are especially 
glad of every new student from the 
ranks of those who labor and who 
create wealth. The day of the agricul- 
tural student is coming, as it has come 
for those in other callings. You are 
greeted as one of those who is to enter 
into the new sentiment of a new time. 


L. H. BaAILey. 


The whole of college life is not 
what one gets from books. An im- 
porant part, and the part which 
makes the well rounded man, is found 
in one’s social relations. If we wish 
to leave college well equipped for life, 
we should not neglect this training. 
‘or this purpose several organizations 
have been formed in the College. 
A short note of their history and char- 
acter is given below. We urge all 
students to attend one or more of 
these meetings regularly. The asso- 
ciations which we make at such meet- 
ings will always be cherished and re- 
membered. 

* * x 

The Agricultural Association is the 
representative association of the ag- 
ricu‘tural student body. Here busi- 
ness is transicted, parliamentary rules 
observed, debates encouraged, and the 
outside and inside interests of the 
student body safeguarded. In addi- 
tion to this, the social side of life is 
by no means neglected. Every stud- 
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man or woman, will find it of 
value to attend these meet- 
ings which alternate with those of the 
Agricultural Assembly, 1. e., every 
other Tuesday night at eight o'clock 
in Morriil hall, room 19. Dear rec- 
ollections of many distinguished pro- 
fessors and men of affairs are woven 
into the history of the Nestor 
among our clubs, an institution which 
had its beginning in the early seven- 
ties, when Cornell first began to exert 
an influence upon American agricul- 
tural education. 

* “ ok 


ent, 


greatest 


The Lazy Club is one of the feat- 
ures of horticultural life at Cornell. 
It was originated by Professor Bailey 
in 1895, and was first a horticultural 
seminar which met in Professor Bail- 
house on East Avenue. <A 
year later the organization took on 
its present character of a_ weekly 
club open to all students interested 
in horticulture and holding a regular 
meeting every Monday night in the 


eV 'S 


Lazy Club room at the Forcing House. 


The Lazy Club, as its name sug- 
gests, is a distinctly informal affair. 
Mhere is no membership except those 
who wish to attend, and no president, 
secretary, treasurer or parliamentary 
rules of any kind. Among its former 
members are noted horticulturists in 
the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations all our country. 
Professor Craig is always present at 
the meetings of the club and leads the 
discussion or introduces the speaker 
of the evening. 


over 


The Poultry Association was es- 
tablished in the fall of 1903 as one of 
the results of the reorganization of 
the poultry department under Profes- 
sor James FE. The purpose of 
the association is to stimulate an in- 
terest and enthusiasm for the 
in poultry work. 


Rice. 
best 


One strong feature of the associa- 
tion is the holding of an annual poul- 
try show which is designed to famil- 
iarize the students with the different 
breeds and varieties of poultry, to give 
more thorough knowledge of the fine 


points of judging fowls and to afford 
practice in the actual running of a show, 

The association holds its meetings 
once a month in the Poultry Building, 
where various phases of the poultry 
industry and its allied 
discussed. 


sciences are 
x * x 


The Winter-Course students have 
two organizations which hold regular 
meetings during the eleven weeks of 
the course and which are reorganized 
eacn vear. The Dairy Club meets 
on Saturday evening in- the Dairy 
Building and much interest is taken 
in the discussion of various 
of dairy work. The club of the 
winter agricultural students, called 
last vear the Bailey Agricultural Club, 
every Thursday night in the 
Trophy room at Barnes hall. Enthu- 
siasm has always attended the meet- 
ings of this club. From 1goo—1903, 
when Professor Craig was associated 
with Cornell's Agricultural extension 
work throughort the State, the Club 
was known as the Craig Agricultural 
Club and in the winter of 1903 was 
(Erectly instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the Agricultural Experiment- 
ers’ League of New York. 


phases 


meets 


The Agricultural Assembly 
semi-monthly on Tuesday night in 
the reading room at Barnes hall. 
Dean Bailey and the members of the 
Faculty wished to come into closer 
touch with the student body. For 
this purpose the Assembly was started. 
it held its first meeting last fall. At 
these gatherings Professor Bailey 
talks or reads, after which refresh- 
ments are served by the wives of the 
facutly and the women of the college, 
and a social good time is enjoyed. 
The Agricultural Assemblies have 
been attended by a spirit and enthu- 
siasm that plainly shows their mis- 
sion in the life of the agricultural 
student at Corneil. Never before has 
there been such a strong feeling of 
unity and common. brotherhood in 
the College of Agriculture as has been 
brought out by these bi-weekly assem- 
blies. 


meets 





ifford 
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‘tings 
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ultry 
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have 
‘gular 
ks of 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


Professor Roberts will, this year 
deliver a series of lectures on agricul- 
ture in his old lecture room at the 
usual hour, 11 o'clock daily. Professor 
Roberts has enjoyed splendid health 
while in California and looks forward 
with pleasure to being once 
with the students at Cornell. 
* * x 


more 


Professor Bailey has been abroad 
this summer, joining his family at 
Munich where they had gone late in 
March. The party journeyed through 
Switzerland, spent some time in 
France, and on the Channel Islands 
and made a considerable tour through 
southern and central England. 

Professor Bailey studied the agri- 
cultural conditions in England, vis- 
iting the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, the South Eastern 
Agricutural College at Wye, the 
University College at Reading, 
which has a department of Agricul- 
ture, and the School of Horticulture 
for Women at Swanly. He also gave 
some attention to the general agricul- 
tural affairs of Great Britain. 

In comparing European and Ameri- 
can agricultural experimental systems 
Professor Bailey says that the Euro- 
pean universities are, ahead of the 
\merican universities in at least one 
important They have a 
greater freedom to carry on long ser- 
les of experiments for a number of 
vears without needing to secure im- 
mediate results, i. e., the policies of 
the two svstems are different. 


respect. 


He also remarks upon the fact that 
the European knows how to till ex- 
pensive lands. A five or ten minutes’ 
ride from any French or German city 
brings one right into the midst of 
cu'tivated fields. In Europe lands are 
tilled that in America would be con- 
sidered too valuable for agricultural 
purposes. 

In general Professor Bailey thinks 
that the tendency in Europe is for 
the original landlord system to break 
up and for individual ownership to 
come in, while in America our original 


individual holdings are being amal- 
gamated. 


Professor I. H. Burnette, horticul- 
turist at the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, made a short visit on the Campus 
last August. Professor Burnette was 
a Cornell student in 1890 and _ this 
summer has been spending a portion 
of his vacation at his home in Phelps, 
N. Y. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Cecil McCrory who is Assistant Com- 
mandant of Cadets, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


‘ol, winter.—Burt Van Vleet of 
North Hector, N. Y., accompanied by 
his wife, paid a short visit to the 
University last month. 


Professor Charles S. Plumb visited 
the University early in September. 
Professor Plumb is professor of ani- 
mal industry at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and while in. town was the 
guest of Professor Hunt. 


‘08, B. S. A—A. R. Ward, ’or, 


DD. V. M., spent several weeks this 
summer visiting his parents in Ithaca. 
Professor Ward is veterinarian at the 
University of California. 


Mr. Vinton A. Clark, assistant hor- 
ticulturist at the Geneva Experiment 
Station, spent several days on the 
Campus the latter part of August. 
Mr. Clark availed himself of the Uni- 
versity library and of Professor Bail- 
ey's private library in securing cer- 
tain historical references for the ex- 
tensive work on varieties of apples 
which Professor Beach is preparing 
for publication. 


Captain C. L. Watrous in company 
with Professor Beach of the Geneva 
Experiment Station was in town on 
August 19 to see Professor Craig and 
visit the horticultural department. 
Colonel Watrous is retiring president 
f the American Pomological Society, 
and is one of the best known nursery- 
men in the United States. 
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New Campus Buildings 


The University Campus presents this 
summer not quite such a peaceful and 
quiet appearance as it does otherwise 
during vacations. 

Hardly have Sibley college and 
Stimson hall assumed an air of com- 
pleteness, when we see the whole east 
ern side of the Campus torn up. The 
foundation walls of the Goldwin 
Smith Hall of Humanities are ris- 
ing rapidly, as the excavating work 
has been finished. With the old Dairy 
building as its north wing the new 
hall will be one of the largest and most 
imposing on the Campus. Further east 
where the Rockefeller Hall of Physics 
is being built a lot of stone cutters are 
dressing the sandstone blocks for that 
monument to science. The earthwork 
there is about finished and the 
will soon rise above ground. 

Yet iurther east we must travel to 
follow the expansion of the Univer- 
sity. The large quadrangle south of 
the barn and poultry plant is the final 
r the New York State Col 
\griculture. The pians are 
now being executed by the State archi- 
tect and in two vears we hope to have 
there which will 
rooms large enough to hold our classes 
as well as gather together all the a 
ricultural students for such pleasant 
diversions as will help to tie them 
closer to other, to the faculty, 
to their alma mater and to the agri- 
cultural interests of New York State. 


"7 
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Farm Jottings by Mr. Frazer 


Six hundred hills of Early Michi- 
gan potatoes were 
and the tubers counted. Many plants 
yielded but one potato, while others 
vielded as high as seventeen. One 
plant yielded 3 oz. of tuber, others 
2% pounds or eighty times as much 
at the first. The importance of selec- 
tion is obvious and we that the 
plant and not the tuber is the unite of 


selection. 


W eighed recentls ’ 


fee] 


Several potato plants have been 
found which are as yet little affected 


by blight (Phytophthora infestans). 
They are being watched with interest 
as most of the others around them 
are attacked. Spraving has been omit- 
ted in order to see whether some dis- 
ease-resisting potato can be found. 
Apparently the most promising plat 
of alfalfa in the fertilizer experiment 
plats is, at present, the one which was 
manured with farm manure at the 
rate of twenty loads per acre, lime at 
the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre andl 
soil from a good alfalfa field at the 
rate of 400 pounds per acre. Thus far 
liming has been beneficial wherever 
tried. 
Leat 
been 
vear, 


spot (l’scudopeziza sp.) has 
troublesome on alfalfa this 
lt appears as reddish spots on 
the leaves in the spring and dark 
spots in the fal. It 

The winter stage 
which appears in the center of the 
dark spots, is n 


Very 


CAUSES k | 


l aves. spt re 
w forming and speci- 
mens will soon be collected. Mr. 
Whetzel, the assistant pathologist of 
the Station, hopes to work out the life 
history of this trouble. 


\ bacterial rot has caused consid 


erable turnips on the ex- 
perimental plats during July. Sine: 
then it has apoeired on the Yellow 
\berdeen and Scotch Yellow Turnips 
destroving many af them. It has not 
naged the roots of the Rutabag- 
of the Rutabaga-turnip “Pio- 
neer” which Garton’s new 
hybrids. Cultures have been prepared 


loss in the 


vet dar 
as or 


is one of 


and inoculation experiments are now 
although the identity of 
This 
soft rot has been rather prevalent in 
parts of Vermont during 


in progress, 
the bacillus is not determined. 
the past 
season. 

In July, the flea beetles 
frontalis) did 


(Systena 

damage 
to alfalfa, Soybeans, cowpeas and the 
oxtail. As many as 
thirty were seen on one plant at the 
Spraying with arsenate 
of lead was tried, but apparently did 
not reduce the pest very much. The 
beetles moved on naturally to new 
areas in from ten to to fourteen days. 


considerable 
grass Tawny 


s*me time. 
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FORMER STUDENTS 


‘82, A. I.—Frederick D. Chester, 
'87, M. S., is director of the board of 
health laboratory at Newark, Dela- 
ware, and also mycologist of the Dela- 
ware Experiment Station. Professor 
Chester's bulletin on bacterio- 
logical analysis of soils has attracted 
much attention. 


B.S. AM. M. Underdown, 
who was in agricultural work in [ra- 
zil, has returned to the United States 
and last July married to Miss 
Josephine Prince of Keating Summit, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Prince was a 
student in the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music. 

Mr. Underdown has accepted the 
position of agricultural manager for 
the Queens Water Company which 
furnishes a part of the Brooklyn water 
supply and has its wells at Far Rock- 
away, Long Island. 

he Water Company has 
purchased 1,100 acres of land for pro- 
tecting their water rights at Far Rock- 


recent 


Was 


(ueens 


away, and intends to develop. these 
lands for agricultural purposes. Sev- 


eral hundred acres are already avail 
able and will be cleared and 
drained and brought under cultivation. 
Some of the company’s land lies in 
the salt marsh region and has been 
diked and provided with flood gates 
which allow the natural drainage of 
the streams but close at the rising of 
the tide. Such development of agri 
cultural lands within twenty miles of 
\merica’s market is a most 
enterprise. Mr. Under- 
already begun his opera- 
lar Rockaway. 

‘or, dairy.—Frank S. Wright of 
Windsor, N. Y., who, after his dairy 
course in 1901, was in charge of the 
Gracie Creamery at Cortland, N. Y., 
has now returned to accept the posi- 
tion of herdsman at the University. 


more 


greatest 
promising 
down has 
tions at 


‘o2, special.—Charles R. Mathews 
is still with the Winnetka Collie Ken- 
nels at Meadow Farm, Winnetka, 
[linois. 

‘o4, B.S.A.—Walter S. Brown has 
been called to the position of assist- 


ant horticulturist under Professor E. 
I’. Sandsten, Cornell Ph. D., ’03. 
(ne of our editorial staff, Christian 
Bues, who has been travelling. in Wis- 
consin all summer as state inspector of 
rchards, brings back a warm greet- 
ing from the former Cornellians at 
Madison. 


‘o4, B.S.A.—Hiram E. Kinne dem- 
onstrated his keen business ability by 
successfully engineering our last agri- 
cultural bonquct, the surplus of which 
he donated to the Cornell Country- 
man, and has now definitely establish- 
ed himself as a live stock commission 
agent with his headquarters in Ithaca, 
Mic. Bs 

‘o4, B.S.A.—Albert R. Mann is 
among the highlands of the Piedmont 
plateau, eighteen miles from Balti- 
more, where he is indentifying himself 
with the agricultural department of 
read, the popular new school for 
young men and young women found- 
ed by Mr. Henry D. Perky of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. Mann was 
prominent in the different phases of 
ur college life and his loyal spirit 
will long be remembered. 

‘og, B.S.A.—Walter Ira Thompson 
ws taken very sick towards the close 
of the University term and was unable 

be with his graduation. 
His diploma was sent to him at his 
home in Holland Patent. Thompson 
has had a hard summer of it, and at 
one time was in a very critical condi- 
tion. thankful to learn 
that his strength is slowly but surely 
returning. 


class at 


We are now 


‘o4, special—Miss Mary C. Shep- 
person, who took the two-year course 
in nature-study is now in charge of 
nature-study the public 
Athens, Georgia. Miss 
Shepperson was on the Countryman’s 
first board 
and untiring in her interest for the 
welfare of the paper. She was one 
of the speakers at our last agricultur- 
al banquet, and wiil be remembered 
by all who attended the agricultural 
assemblies last vear. 


work in 


sch Is of 


f editors and was active 
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ol, Special—Mrs. Mary B. Couls- 
ton died last July in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, while engaged in summer 
schoo] work at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. 


associated 


Coulston was for ten years 
with the magazine ‘“Gar- 
den and Forest,” first as pioneer writ- 
er, then as associate editor and _ final- 
ly as editor-in-chief. In this capacity 
she became well acquainted with the 
leading horticulturists of the country. 

After “Garden and Forest” was 
discontinued in 1900 by its owner, 
Professor C. S. Sargent. Mrs. Couls- 
ton came to Corneil for a year of 
special study in forestry and _horti- 
culture. While here she spent con- 
siderable time in Professor Bailey's 
office assisting in the work on the Cy- 
clopedia of American Horticulture, 
the third volume of which appeared 
in the spring of Igor. 

Since that time Mrs. Cou'ston has 
been actively engaged in park im- 
provement work in California and as 
the San Diego “Union” said, she was 
one of the brightest, noblest and best 
women who have ever made their 
home in San Diego. 


‘03. Special—Eben Norton was 
accidently shot this summer in Dhou- 
da, Poona, India. He was a teacher 
in his father’s missionary school for 
boys, which is an industrial, educa- 
tional and institution in 


re ig:ous 








which the attempt is made to bring 
the native boys to a higher plane. 

Mr. Norton was a graduate of the 
Brockport Normal School, Brock- 
port, N. Y., and took up special agri- 
cultural work at Cornell to fit him- 
self to teach the natives in India more 
modern methods of farming. He had 
to work his way while in the Uni- 
versity, but nevertheless found time 
to help Mrs. E. W. Beebie in her city 
missionary work, and also Rev. C. 
M. Sanford of the Free Methodist 
Church, of whom he became a strong 
friend. 

Mr. vy conscientious 
and thorough in his studies and was 
wel prepared for work in his chosen 
field. 

‘o4, B.S. A—D. I. Hawkesworth 
died last July in Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania. He taken from the In- 
firmary in the hope that a change to 
another part of the country would do 
him good, but his disease, tuberculo 
sis, had too strong a hold on him, and 
he was unable to shake it off. 
Hawkesworth one of the few 
negro the University 
class of 1904, and was given his di- 
ploma while still in the Infirmary. 
He was a thorough, capable student 
and had already been offered a pro- 
fessorship of chemistry in Booker T. 
Washington's school at 
\iabama. His home 
ington, D. C, 


Norton was very 
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TREES 


Have you seen our catalog of Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses. etc ? 


ITS FREE 


Send for it; have your name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 


valuable new fruits and ornamentals 


an 1, it will PAY YOU to write us. 


WE GROW 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices. 


our trees, G ARANTEE THEM 


If you want one tree or a thous- 


NO SCALE ever fourd in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease. 


~~. 2 
(F. E. Rupert,—Class '91.) 


In writing to advertisers 


RUPERT & 


SON, 
SENECA, N. Y. 


please mention Tue Cornette CountryYMAN. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Anything of Wocd from Special Designs 


WHE FURNISH 
Residences, Dormitories, Offices, 
Boarding Houses, etc., etc., etc. 
Estimates Given if Desired. 


Housefurnishers mt. J. BOOL Co. Manufacturers. 
Opp. Tompkins County Bank. Buy of the Maker. 


MORRISON 
* THE 
124 NORTH AURORA ST. TAILOR 


Have your Sieceiiins Done at 
THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 
409 EDDY STREET. PHONES—BELL 422, ITHACA 73X. 


RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
A. D. ALCOTT P. E. CLAPP 


“Tf you get it from us tts right.’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
ONE PRICE 


CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 


We sell only Dependable Goods and as 
low as any store in New York State 


Suits, Rain Coats, Over Coats and Trousers 


Made by the Leading Manufacturers for us 
Be a$ discriminating in selecting your Clothier 
as you are in choosing your College 


118 EAST STATE STREET. 


ase mention Tue CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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Fall Suitings That Are Right 


W. HH. 
»i1S55 0 N 
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We Do Your Mending Free 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
Phone 209 North Aurora Street 


ROBINSON'S PHOTOGRAPH SHOP wares Shae 


Begin your File now by having 

















your first volume of the Country 
205 NORTH AURORA STREET ee ¢ ’ 
HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY J. WILL TREE'S 


103 North Tioga Street. 


TEXT BOOKS AND DEPARTMENTAL SUPPLIES FOR ALL UNIVERSITY COURSES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


THE CORNER BOOK STORES 


State and ‘Tioga TAYLOR & CARPENTER Buffalo ana Keddy 
Streets. ITHACA, NEW YORK. Streets 


Highest Possible Grade of Work 


PROMPT SERVICE 
GOOD MENDING 
THAT’S ALL 
MODERN METHOD LAUNDRY 


JOHN REAMER 
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UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 
PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


*, GEORGE REED, - 118-124 South Tioga Street. 


GAMPUS TAVERN 


American and European Plans 


The New Student Eating Resort 


L. L ZIMMBR, Prop. 


For Prospectus of Tropical Plantation Colony on Elliot's 
THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER Key, Dade Co., Florida, 


Try him and see what he cando. ampus Views, 
Lantern Slides, and all kinds of reproductive work address 
his specialty ; DR. JOHN C. GIFFORD 
Phone 169 or address 127 Gascadilla Place, , . 
Ithaca, N. Y Princeton, N. J. or COCOANUT GROVE, Dade Co., Florida. 
jp Wee We 


| YoU NEED PRINTING | 


ITHACA NEWS BUILDING 


No matter what kind of Printing it is 
THE ITHACA PUBLISHING CO. 
can do it in a satisfactory manner 
and can do it as cheaply as any 
Print Shop in the Country. 
Before ordering any Printing ask the 
the I.P.C. Press for prices and Samples 
cc '§ BRAD AY HE W YY OB SE 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tur Cornett CountTRYMAN. 
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Good Farmers Read Good Books 
Sf, 


THE CO-OP 
On the Campus, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sf, 


Supplies Good Books on all Sub- 


jects at the Lowest Prices 


First Impressions are Lasting Ones 


@.You want to make them 
favorable. Nothing creates 
a better impression upon 
your correspondents than 
good stationery neatly 
printed, 4®@#S444444444 
Attractive Printing 
on good paper is our busi- 
ness. Our prices are right 


too. Let us prove it to you 


STEPHENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


rtisers please mention THe Cornett CountRYMAN, 
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rHE CLINTON HOUSE 
Cor. Cayuga and Seneca Sts., Ithaca, N. Y. 
A Hotel at Popular Prices, conducted on a plan to merit the Patronage of the Best Class 
of People. Ask the Commercial Men if it is not so. 


Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day. 


GRANT McDO 


A 
4 
4 


EGGS MAY BE EGGS 


but drugs are not always 
drugs. The kind sold by 


rO bp Dp 


are really DRUGS, pure, re 
liable,and priced accordingly. 


AURORA STREET 


OAKHILL STOCKFARM, 


CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


Jersey Cattle, 
and White Leghorns. 
Ducks 


H. F. BUTTON, Proprietor 


Rothschild 
Bros. 


Cheshire Swine, 
Pekin, 


Rose-comb Brown 
Rouen and Runner 


Jhe Department Store that 


Incubator Advancement 


Cornell Incubator—heated and ventilated in 
Nature's way. Always gets proper moisture 
lines at the right time, 

Result: Most vigorous 

chicks ever hatched 

artificially. Gold Medal 

—Highest Award—Pan 

American Exposition. 

Catalogue free. Made 

only by 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFO. CO, 
Box 57 Ithaca, WN. Y. 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co, 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- 

We putthe Cornell Incu- 

bator to trial twice; Ist time hatched all but four 

fertile eggs; 2nd time all but one fertile egg, the 

strongest chicks we ever hatched in incubators. 
Your very truly, J. D. WILCOX & SON. 

Worcester, N. Y. Sept. 26, 1903. 


In writing to advertisers please 


Free Bus to and from all Trains 


NALD, Proprietor 


UNITED STATES 
AND PRT 


wah 
WILL? PROTECT DU AY ATES. 


YOU FROM —~ 

And mate youa fortune. Ifyou havea 
PLAY, SKETCH, PHO1LO, ACT, 
SONG or BOOK t.atis worthanyth ng, 
you should copyright it. Don't take 
hy — — you can secure our serv- 
aan cost. Ss ster he our SPECIAL 
OFER. 10 INVENTORS before appl lying for 

a patent, tf wrll pay you, BOOK on 
patents sent FREE. advise if patenta- 
ble or nor. FREE. We incorporate 
STOCK COMPANIES. Small tees. 
Cou-ult us, 


WORMELLE & VAN MATER, 


Managers, 
Columbia Copyrizht & Patent Co. Inc., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Students Room 
Supplies 


Rugs, Sofa Pillows, Poster Pictures, Lamps, 
Match, Safes, Lunch Baskets, Souvenir, Flags 


has Gverything for the Students 


Ask the most success- 
ful poultrymen. 


Peep-0’-Day 
BROODERS 


have been on the market 

l2 years. Used exclu- 

sively on the best farms in 

America. Catalogue free. 
Made only by 


Cornell incubator Mfg. Co., Box 57, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EAST HOMER, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1903. 
Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 

Gentlemen: I received your shipment of three 
No. 2 Peep-O’-Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and 
lam pleased to say that I think they are the best 
brooders manufactured. 


Yours very trul wy; 
ED HOWE. 


mention Tusk Cornett CouNTRYMAN, 
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GULF CYPRESS GREENHOUSE MATERIAL 


Cut and Spliced Ready for Erection 


llot-Bed Sash, Boilers, Pipe Fittings, Ventilating Apparatus 
GLASS AT WHOLESALE 
Try our Seal-Tight Liquid Putty, Sample Gallon 75c. 


S. JACOBS & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 1365-1373 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We furnish everything for building Send for catalogue 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


Bred for size, vigor, prolificacy and extra large 
snow white eggs 


Nine Years Developing Our Strain 
Catalogue Free 


WHITE & RICE, Route 7, Yorktown N.Y. 


- 


Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX" COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“PACILE" BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.’ MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


rs please mention Tue Cornett CountryMan, 
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Use Prime Cotton Seed Meal 
for Best Results in Feeding 
f you want 


MORE MILK, RICHER CREAM, FIRMER BUTTER 
See that this RED tag is on the meal you get 


, LBS 


WT TSC Nad ig Geis 


~ GUARANTEED ANALYSIS Not less than 
AM / NT 
N TROGEN S50 a CENT 


PROTEIN 44 PER CENT 
CRU DE FAT &O/L PER CENT 


For sale by all Dealers. Valuable pamphlets free upon application 
The American Cotton Oil Company 
27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 

We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .*. Catalogue on request. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tur Cornett CountTRYMAN, 
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GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 


Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundings. Plans and estimates on application. 


nh 
a ae eit anny ‘ tna 


Material of all Kinds Ready for Erection. 
Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, St. James Bld¢., Broadway & 26th St. General Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
logue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


AMERICA’S LEADING HORSE IPMPORTERS 
A RECORD OF SUPERIORITY NEVER APPROACHED. 


At the International Live Stock Exposition, 1903, one of our 2200 pound stallions won 
First prize and Championship. One of our sensational acting Coach stallions won First 
prize and Championship. Four Percherons won First in collection. Our stallions entered 
into competition ten times and five times won First prize, none of our competitors in all 

these contests won more than one First prize. 

At the Great Annual Show of France, held at Evreux, June, 
1903, our stallions won First, Second, Third and Fourth prizes in 
every Percheron stallion class; also won First as best collection. 

At the show of the Societe Hippique Percheronne de France 
held at Nogent-le-Rotrou, June 1903, our stallions won every 
First prize, over Forty prizes in all. Two groups were made up 
of our exhibit on which we won First and Second. 

At the American Royal, 1903, our Percheron stallions won 
every First prize. One of our Percherons won Championship. 
Five of our Percherons won First as best collection. Our French 
Coach stallions were equally succesfully, winning every First 
prize. 

At the Iowa State Fair our Percheron stallions won Three 

First prizes and First in Collections. 

At the Minnesota State Fair our French Coach stallions won every possible First 
prize and Grand Sweepstakes. 

At the Ohio State Fair our stallions won Fourteen First prizes out of a possible fifteen. 

At the Indiana State Fair our Percherons won Three First prizes. Our French 
Coachers won every possible prize. 

At the Kansas State Fair our Percheron and French Coach stallions won every First 
prize including Grand Sweepstakes. 

Our last importation and the fourth for us in 1903, arrived in Columbus, Tuesday, Dec. 
8th. During the vear we have imported from France four times as many Percheron and 
French Coach stallions as have been brought over by any body else. 

Ours are the very best, we import more of them, sell more of them and therefore can 
furnish our customers a better horse for the money than can be bought elsewhere. 

If your neighborhood is in need of a good stallion, let us hear from you. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 
§t. Paul, Minn. Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CouNTRYMAN. 





GORNGELL UNIVBRSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture. As a variation, the last two years may 
be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architecture and Out- 
door Art. Inthe Graduate Department of the University, students 
receiving the above degree may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees (M.S. A., and Ph. D.) 

2. Special two year courses. (a) Agricultural Special. (b) 
Nature-Study Special. 

3. Winter-Course of il weeks: (a) General Winter- 
Course. (b) Poultry-Course. (c) Dairy-Course. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1904. 


L. H. Batwery, Director. 
I. P. RospertTs, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: | Entomology: 
T. F. Hunt, | 
. W. GILMORE, 
. I. STONE, 
5. FRASER, 
>. W. TAILBY. 


J. H. Comstock, 
M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
A. D. McGILLIvRAy, 
W. A: RILEY, 
C. M. BRTTEN. 
Animal Husbandry: Plant Pathology: 
H. H. WING, G. F. ATKINSON, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, H. H. WHETZEL. 
J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). ; 
Rural Economy: 
Dairy Industry: : 
ea pao L. H. BAILEY. 
R. A. PEARSON, G. N. LAUMAN 
J. M. TRUEMAN, nae tet a 


H. C. Troy, Outdoor Art: 
W. W. HALL, 


W. E. GrirFitH WARREN MANNING, 


BRYANT FLEMING. 
Horticulture: 


Nature-Study: 
JoHN CRAIG, ‘ 
R. S. Norturor, J. W. SPENCER. 
S. W. FLETCHER. Mrs. J. H. Comstock, 
C. E. Hunn. ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY. 
Soils: 


Extension Teaching: 
J. A. BONSTEEL. 


S. W. FLETCHER. 
Agricultural Chemistry: 


G. C. CALDWELL, S. W. FLETCHER, 
G. W. CAVANAUGH, MARTHA VAN RENSSLAER. 
S. A. BIZZuLL. 


Reading- Courses: 





Increase Your Profits and Save Labor 


By Using an Improved U. §. Cream Separator 
WITH LOW SUPPLY CAN 


The U.S. Separaton in the past has proved its superiority over all others 
and with its latest improvements it is farther in advance than ever before. 


The U.S, Will Save 
You Money 


BY SKIMMING CLEANER:— 
Holds World’s Record, 
with average test of .0138 
for 50 consective runs. 


BY WEARING LONGER:—The 
U.S. is so well made that 
it wears the longest with 
the least expense. 


BY IMPROVING THE PRO- 
DUCT:—The U. S. leaves 
the cream in the best pos- 
sible-Condition for mak- 

mitig-a fire grade of butter. 
The -dairy butter receiv- 
ing the Highest Score at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, was 
madé from U, S. Separa- 
tor cream. 


BY INCREASING THE VALUE OF THE SKIN MILK:—The skim milk can be fed 


warm and sweet, thecalves and pigs’enjoy it and grow fat. 


THE U. S..WILL SAVE YOU LABOR 
BY OPERATING EASIER:—With the low supply can, it is very easy to 


pour milk into. With the Roller Clutch, there is no lost motion and the 
working parts cease running as soon as the crank is released. With ball 
bearings, friction has been reduced to a minimum. 


BY SEPARATING FASTER THAN OTHERS, PRICE CONSIDERED:—The capacities of 
the U. S. are guaranteed to be as stated in the catalogues. All these and 
many more fully described in our catalogues, make THE U. $. SEPARATOR 
THE MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY. We have the following transfer points:— 
Portland, Me.; Sherbrook and Montreal, Que.; Hamilton, Ont.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; LaCrosse, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Sioux City, Ia.; Chicago, IIL; 
Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal. Address all letters 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, Bellows Falls, Vt. 





